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mingled in one loud discordant wail. They screamed,
they yelled; some threw ashes on their heads, some beat
their breasts, some tore their hair; they wept, they blub-
bered. No other word can so well express the sound; it
was the vicious, revengeful cry of a cowardly schoolboy.
As men whose god was money they certainly had reason
for their grief; every shop was completely plundered,
and not only plundered but wrecked. The doors were torn
out, the verandahs pulled down, the floors dug up, and
also great holes dug in the walls. Whatever was worth
carrying off had gone to the villages, the rest lay in the
street* The roadway was covered with torn account-
books, broken bottles, fragments of jars and boxes,
besides the debris of the floors and verandahs.
Having seen the shops, I was led off to examine the
dwelling-houses. Some of these were very pretty; walls
solid as rocks, and delicate stone carving. They had
been worse used than even the shops. In the search
for hidden treasures the smaller ones had been nearly
pulled to pieces; all of them were more or less reduced
to ruins. I noticed here, as I Had at Muttra, the exces- .
sive fondness of the villagers for wood and iron; not a
fragment of either had been left that could be extracted.
Here, as there, I was also struck with the disproportion
between the value of the plunder and the labour of ex-
tracting it. Hours, even days, must have been spent in
digging out of the solid walls ends of beams or fragments
of clamps and hinges.
In the whole town only one house had escaped, and
there the lamentations of the owner were the loudest.
The mob had arrived to dig for his treasure, a carpenter
stepped forward and said he would s^ve them the trouble.
He i&d just constructed a hiding-place for the proprie-.
tor, aud be pointed it out. It was a small recess over